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Mother’s Aid 


By MAUDE 


How early may a child learn to read? 

\ question often asked and one which has 
called forth a number of answers. The idea that 
a child may be injured by being taught to read 
too young is no longer held by authorities on the 
subject. It is pretty well agreed that the normal 
child of four should have learned to read and by 
the time he is six he should be able to read any 
thing he can understand spoken. One authority 
says: ‘“‘ Because a child is not admitted to the pub- 
lic schools until he is six is no reason why he should 
not know how to read before that time.—It is 
preposterous to claim that either the body or the 
mind of a healthy child is hurt by learning to 
read young.” 

How, when and what should children memor- 
ize of the literature they read? In the early 
training of the child we must ever keep in mind 
that it is the things that we memorize in youth 
tvat we remember longest and memorize with 
te greatest ease. 


H. SMITH 


Mothers should begin to teach their children 
to memorize before they can read little jingles 
and rhymes. By the time they are ten years old 
they should be memorizing quotations from 
masterpieces of literature. 

Help them acquire the habit of memorizing one 
or more quotations from every good thing they 
read. At first it will be necessary for mothers 
to help select the parts to be learned, bfit very 
soon they will be able to choose for themselves. 

Is it safe to depend upon the child’s school 
work to cultivate a taste for good literature? 

It is not. This a great mistake that many 
parents make. One eminent educator says: 
“The study of literature in school is not enough. 
For one author or recitation studied in school a 
score—yes, a hundred should be read at home, 
during winter evenings, on holidays and Sundays 
and in the long summer vacations.” 

The importance of cultivating a taste for good 
reading cannot be overestimated. Sir John 
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Henschel says: If I were to pray for a taste tht 
would stand me in stead in ever variety of circum 
stances, and be a source of happiness and cheer- 
fulriess to me “through life, and a shield against 


For YOUNG 


The Department of Patriotism of the Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations has 
issued a leaflet on the American Flag. The 
leaflet contains the Flag Salute and the Flag 
Code together with suggestions concerning the 
observance of patriotic days. Since the leaflets 
have not been distributed generally in the 
schools of the state, I feel that I should reprint 
the principles embodied therein. Mrs. J. 
Warren Comstock, State Chairman of the 
Patriotic Department, has done a_ splendid 
piece of work in preparing and issuing this leaflet. 
The following are some of the suggestions made: 
Flag Salute. 

1. “I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the 
Republic for which it stands, one nation indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

Flag Code. 

2. The flag should never be placed below a 
person sitting. 

3. The field of the flag is the stripes, the union 
is the blue and the stars. 

4. When the flag becomes old or soiled from 
use it should be decently burned. 

5. When two American flags are crossed the 
blue fields should face each other. 

6. In decorating, the flag should never be 
festooned or draped; always hung flat. 

7. The statutes of the United States forbid 
the use of the flag in registered trademarks. 

8. As an altar covering the field should be at 
the right as you face the altar and nothing be 
placed upon the flag except the Bible. 

g. The American flag, the emblem of our 
country, is the third oldest national flag in the 
world. It represents liberty, and liberty means 
obedience to law. 


April, 1921; 
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its ills, however things might go amiss, and the 
world frown upon me, it would be a taste for 
reading.” 


AMERICANS 


10. In crossing the American Flag with that 
of another nation the American colors should be 
at the right. 

11. Always stand when ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner” is being played or sung and protest 
when used in a medley. 

12. The flag should never be worn as the 
whole or part of a costume. As a badge it 
should be worn over the left breast. 

13. There are three standard sizes for the flag 
provided by the War Department regulations: 
Garrison flag, 38 x 20 feet; Post flag, 19 x10 feet; 
and Storm flag, 9% x 25 feet. 

14. If you hang the flag from a window it 
should be suspended by the same edge which is 
ordinarily attached to the pole, and two flags 
are hung together cantons should be placed 
together. If the flag is draped across the street 
the blue canton should be up. 

15. When the flag is passing in parade, in 
review, or is being raised or lowered, the spec- 
tators should, if walking, halt; if sitting, arise, 
uncover and stand at “attention.” 

16. The State law requires that a large flag 
shall be displayed on all school buildings and a 
small one in each class room, during sessions. 

17. The law regarding the desecration or 
abuse of the flag appears in the Penal Code of 
the State as 310 (1917 Amendment). 

Public schools and citizens should observe the 
following Patriotic days: February 12, Lincoln's 
Birthday; February 22, Washington’s Birthday; 
May 30, Memorial Day; June 14, Flag Day; 
July 4, Independence Day; November 11, 
Armistice Day. 

Witt C. Woon, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Miss Josephine Cochran, R. N., 


Cobalt, Ontario, Canada, says: “I would not be 


without the magazine for twice the price.’ 
Out of every thousand cases of “ naughtiness’ 


’ 


among little children, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine are due to something else than a ‘“bad”’ 
impulse in the child’s heart. 

“T feel the magazine is worth many times the 


cost. I should feel 


Chas. E. Stewart. 


lost without 


it ’’—Mrs. 
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Your Child Goes to School 


By Ernest L. THURSTON, 


Former Superintendent of Schools, District of Columbia 


Your child is in school. What he gains from 
the experience depends in large measure on 
what of himself he puts into it, and that depends 
in part on you. The parent whose vital interest 
in his child is suspended the instant the child 
enters the school door; who considers the 
accomplishment and state of mind of his child 
therein not his concern, fails to do his share in 
the partnership which must exist between home 
and school. Parents should not be 
nor silent partners. 

Too frequently public education is considered 
as a right and not as an obligation on child and 
parent. To support it, community and State 
tax all property-holding citizens often more 
heavily than for other forms of public service; 
and under modern compulsory education laws, 
the State sees to it that children are forced to 
accept its benefits. The State does it because 
it is concerned in the upbuilding of a capable 
and worthy citizenry for tomorrow. 

The State looks to the intelligent, thinking 
citizen for the safeguarding of our institutions. 
It looks to the public schools for the giving of 
the educational capital required for one’s duty 
as an industrious citizen, and for the simpler 
relations of life, and for the inculcation of 
American ideals. It believes that in the give 
and take of the school routine and activities, 
as well as in the studies, worth while habits of 
mind and fundamentals of character are estab- 
lished. But it places upon you as parents a 
certain responsibility to see that the expected 
good is realized. 

The small boy who pointed to his 
building, saying with pride, ‘I live there,” 
spoke a fundamental truth. School is an 
extension of the home in which a child spends 
many of his most active waking hours. The 
average child lives his school life intensely. 
There his character is molded and his personal 
powers increased by the development of a 
multitude of good and useful habits. The 
home cannot afford to undo what the school 
teaches. The child must not be under discipline 
in school and without it at home; nor be careful 
and painstaking in class and careless and in- 
different outside; nor be forced to apply himself 
in school and permitted to waste time and 
energy at home. Surely you who create the 
life and spirit of the home have a vital, intimate 
interest in the supplemental life and spirit of 
the school. 

School is the first large community in which 
the child has an active part as a young citizen 


sleeping 


echool 


in relation to others. He obeys or breaks the 
community customs and _ regulations—school- 
made or child-made—adds to or lessens the sum 
total of its influence for good; creates and in- 
fluences school sentiment and atmosphere. 
School community feeling and life are very real 
factors. In the contacts of this life your child 
measures himself against others in his class and 
on the playground, learning to understand, 
appreciate and codperate with them. So he 
gains that preparation for the larger citizenship 
which comes from practising and living the 
principles which characterize a good citizen. 
Parents should recognize and appreciate, and so 
far as possible become familiar with this com- 
munity life and spirit. 

You and the schools are jointly engaged in 
making with the best powers in you the men and 
women of tomorrow. In this effort you must 
come to understand that you cannot afford to 
have any sharp divergence in interest or purpose 
between the work of the home and that of the 
school. For the sake of the child mutual co- 
operation based on sympathy and complete 
understanding must underlie the activities of 
both. The imporiance of the issues at stake 
forbid either force to stand alone. 

When entrusted to the school, your child 
should feel that your confidence and regard 
follow him there. He should feel that the 
community in making school possible for him, 
is vitally interested in his progress, thus placing 
a definite obligation upon him. He should feel 
that his teacher is his friend, and that in her 
work with him she has the home support. He 
should be made to feel that school exists to 
enrich his life, and that for his part he is to co- 
operate in making it as worth while as possible. 
You may do much to establish this point of 
view for the average child reacts readily to the 
attitude of his parents on school matters. — 

You should see to it that your child goes to 
school in the best possible physical trim. One 
cannot teach history to a child in opposition to 
a headache, nor arithmetic against the throbs of 
a toothache. Eye strain means low marks; 
adenoids account for listlessness; a slight deaf- 
ness may be interpreted as stupidity. Keep the 
child physically comfortable and give him a 
chance to measure his whole self against his 
school task. School is not a severe experience 
to a normal healthy child. 

Not only are periodic examinations by dentist, 
physician, and oculist advisable, but home care 
must be exercised in simple matters of daily 
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living. From the standpoint of the school, a 
good wholesome breakfast is the most important 
meal, yet a surprising number of children 
go without it. Under-nourishment is general 
among the rich and poor alike. You parents 
can safeguard home meals, over-indulgence in 
sweets, and proper exercise. You can insist on 
regular hours for study, and a quiet, well-lighted 
study place. You can see to it that sleeping 
hours are regular in a well-ventilated room. 
You can treat incipient colds and other ailments 
promptly, for the child’s sake and for the sake 
of his schoolmates. The number of colds that 
we permit is an astounding disgrace. You can 
control social activities on evenings when school 
days follow. These are but illustrations of 
influence which the home partners may exert 
on the progress and happiness of the school 
child. 

The next step for harmony of effort is ac- 
quaintance. You should become acquainted 
with the child’s school life and activities by 
occasional school visits. School hour calls are 
not for the purpose of speaking with the teacher, 
who is a very busy individual at such times. 
Interruptions to her work mean loss to her 
pupils. But you may see the work done, hear 
your child recite, see his work in relation to 
others, look in on playground and athletic field 
and observe something of the school spirit. A 
mother making her first visit after long urging 
said, ‘‘Why I really never knew my boy until 
I saw him among all those children.”” I know 
a father who considers one of the most important 
days in the year, the one he spends in the school 
his children attend. 

Such visits give you knowledge of your child 
in relations with others, insight into the modern 
class room work, methods, and _ teacher-pupil 
relations, and some appreciation of the home 
spirit of a modern school. The school system 
which does not encourage such visits and fails 
to have an open door for parents, is vitally at 
fault. Your appearance at school should not 
be a sign that your child is in trouble. It should 
mean that school and home are on social and 
friendly terms. 

You should be personally acquainted with 
your child’s teacher. This may come through 
contact before or after school, on parent days, 
at meetings of parents and teachers, or by inviting 
the teacher to your home. A host of teachers 
are worth knowing for themselves. They also 


are molders of your child, influencing his course 
in life and possibly lighting that spark in him 
which shall flame into great being and great 
doing. There is practical help in this acquain- 
tance. The teacher, {can do more for a child 
when she knows something of his home life, 
tastes, habits, and attitude away from school. 
The parent needs to know what the teacher does 
of the child’s interests and aptitudes as shown 
in the school community. Through | such 
contact and knowledge, teacher and parent may 
better supplement one another’s work. 

The ideal teacher may be an impossibly 
perfect individual and ‘‘as rare as hens’ teeth,’’ 
yet excellent teachers are many. They ar 
deeply devoted to their work; are sincere, 
sympathetic and kind; and by force of personal 
influence and example, as well as efficiency, 
bring out much of the best in their pupils. Bui 
teaching at best is wearing on the nerves. 
Errors of judgment do occur. You parents er 
with your children in the privacy of your home. 
The teacher knows that forty pairs of eyes are 
watching her all the time; that forty pairs of ears 
are on the alert, and that by night she is going 
to be quoted, or misquoted in many a home. 
Misunderstandings and frictions sometimes 
develop. Here a sense of friendliness and fair 
play between you, the teacher, and child will do 
much. ‘Teachers are made of the same material 
as parents. Frank discussion of a_ school 
difference with recognition on the one hand of 
the teacher’s burden and responsibility, and on 
the other of the parents’ vital interest, will 
relieve tension, hearten the teacher, and bring 
all into accord. 

With growing acquaintance come under- 
standing and the coéperative solving of problems 
affecting school work. Thus school and home 
may unite in prompt obedience and respect for 
law and order. They may reduce absence and 
tardiness. No factor is more serious to the 
efficiency of many a child. The absent child 
returns handicapped, and as a handicap to his 
class. He is out of step with the procession, nor 
is it fair that he should have extra help from the 
teacher to the sacrifice of other pupils, unless 
absence has been really necessary. If you 
parents exercise the proper care and watchfulness, 
and attitude, much absence will be avoided and 
the child will be more likely to look on school 
as his primary business. As for tardiness, most 
of it is flatly inexcusable. 


Roger W. Babson on Character Training 


Roger W. Babson, the famous statistician, 
author of the widely read book, ‘‘ Foundations 
of Prosperity” has said: 

“The great need at the present time is not 
for more railroads, or for more steamships or 
more factories or more cities, but for 
character. 


more 
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lo develop the character, we must start in 
the home, school and church when the children 
are young.” 

If there is no kindergarten in your community, 
the National Kindergarten Association, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City, will gladly co 
operate with you in an effort to secure one. 
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Our Children’s Playmates 


By Mary Royce MERRIMAN 


What about them—the little girl whose 
mother you have never met, and the boy across 
the street who may, you fear, have a bad influence 
on your little Johnnie? You’ve kept your 
children pretty closely under your eye, and 
boast that you know just where they are, day 
and night. Now that you have moved into 
inother neighborhood, where all the children 
ire strange, wouldn't it be dreadful to have all 
vour careful training come to nothing? 

That boy across the street threw a stone 
yesterday, just missing your cellar window. 
lle used bad language, too, when you reproved 
him. He must be a bad associate for Johnnie, 
and yet Johnnie seems to prefer him to the 
Professor’s child, whom you had .picked out as 
a fit companion for your son. 

So you reason, while the mother of the boy 
across the way wonders if she ought to let her 
\lbert play with that new boy. 

Goodness! aren’t children problems? Do you 
wonder we mothers grow old before our time? 

No, they are not problems, they are oppor- 
tunities—and, yes, I do wonder that mothers 
grow old, when they have such a chance to stay 
young. Problems if you make them so; but 
take it from one who thinks she knows, you can 
learn more from a growing family of children 
than from all the books there are, and all the 
sermons, and all the lectures and all the clubs. 
More of inbred courtesy, more of honesty, more 
of trust and sincerity, more of true generosity 
and hospitality than you can find elsewhere. 

Now I would have more confidence in their 
choice of friends than in any choice that I could 
make for them. 

Friendship is a selective matter, anyway. 
Johnnie sees in the boy across the way not the 
boy that throws stones, nor the boy of bad 
language, but the child who makes the best kite, 
or knows how and where to find angleworms, or 
shares his candy with his playmates. 


The whole question comes back to home 
influence. 

If Johnnie’s training at home is right, he will 
not imitate the bad qualities of other children, 
but will choose the good. If children see 
kindness and honesty and fearlessness practised 
in their own homes, used every day, not just 
before company; if good language in the home 
is the rule; if good literature is read to them, 
and given to them when they can read; if all 
talk, at the table and elsewhere, is si.icere and 
kind, and gossip be excluded; then I would trust 
those children every time to go out from such a 
home and pick their own associates; for those 
brought up in an atmosphere of sincerity will 
aot choose friends who do not measure to a good 
standard, that is, a moral standard. 

In a normal boy’s estimation, cleanliness has 
nothing whatever to do with godliness. Up to 
about fourteen years he will pick his friends 
without regard to looks or clothing. The girl 
will do otherwise. These are natural tendencies, 
not to be ignored, but not to be alarmed about. 

There is a great opportunity given to mothers 
and fathers of making friends of their children’s 
playmates. Boys and girls are sociable little 
creatures, and very willing to be confidential to 
the elect. Try to beléng to the elect. To do 
it, one must be willing to play mumble-de-peg 
on the damp ground, or be hit with a snowball 
occasionally, and he mustn’t be shocked at a 
chunk of mud on the carpet, or anything like 
that; and if the dining room chairs have become 
a train of cars, he or she must leave them that 
way long enough for the train to arrive some- 
where, and not disturb them ruthlessly. Things 
like that one must do, of course, to belong to the 
inner circle. 

But great is the reward. For little hands 
will clasp yours, and little faces smile when they 
greet you, and you simply can’t grow old. 


What is your Duty, Parent 


Prevent the Formation of the Habit 

How? Try the following suggestions which 
parents have found effective: 

1. Through the indirect method. ‘Over and 
over again in general conversation in the presence 
of your boys and girls, speak of the effect the 
use of tobacco has upon boys, how it affects the 
weight, heart nerves, school work, athletics, 
occupations, advancement in his vocation. 

The cigarette smoker may get a good job, but 

e either stays where he started or he advances 
) slowly, that he never reaches the best his 
ocation affords. 

Begin your indirect teaching Early. 

2. Offer some pecuniary reward when he 


becomes of age, provided he abstains until that 
time. Let him know that he will then be free 
to do as he pleases regarding the use of tobacco. 
An account in a savings bank, in his name, but 
with you as trustee, is a practical, educative 
and substantial reward. 

3. Be your boy’s intimate confidant, friend, 
true advisor. Sympathetically share his joys, 
aspirations and difficulties. He will then 
respect your wishes. 

Many a man has given up the use of tobacco 
when he became father of a boy. 

“‘When you save an old man, you save only 
one person, but when you save a boy, you save 
the whole multiplication table.” 
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Present Day Sacrifice 


By FLORENCE GOODYKOONTZ 


Probably the pendulum of service between 
parent and child is swinging too far in favor of 
our children, in this generation. It is frequently 
the parent’s mistaken notion of kindness, that he 
must sacrifice to his limit, to meet not his 
children’s needs alone, but to provide the luxuries 
which will enable them to keep up with wealthier 
neighbors. 

The supposed effect of this forgetting and 
ignoring of self in the discharge of duty, is 
marked and significant reverence and veneration 
from the child to the parent, But observation 
bears us out in the belief that such treatment 
acts too often as a boomerang. The child, 
instead of appreciating the extreme sacrifices 
made for him, becomes peevish, pouty, dis- 
satisfied, morose and selfish beyond all recovery. 

This attitude almost inevitably settles on a 
pampered child, and is in itself an eloquent 
condemnation of the system of over-indulgence 
now to be seen in practically every household 
to a greater or less degree. 

Many a parent becomes accustomed to the 
misuse, misapplication and unappreciation of 
his sacrifices, but he never becomes reconciled. 
His parenthood becomes baffling; he can not 
cope with it, so he trusts that by some provi- 
dential dispensation, everything will turn out 
all right in the end, and keeps to his self-made 
rut. The preachment of the inestimable value 
of work seems to apply to him perfectly, but he 
is unable to get his children to try it out. 

We owe it to our children to stress the rewards 
of burden-bearing and of right living, and to do 
it early before harm is wrought. A parent is 
even justified in asking a selfish child to make 
a needless or resultless sacrifice once in a while, 
just to promote his soul development. 

Some parents, who married late in life, find 


their greatest shortcoming in their inability to 
see their children’s viewpoint, especially in this 
age of rapid change, extreme views, and restless- 
ness of spirit. These parents though motivated 
by affection in every decision, sometimes find 
themselves guilty of over-repression followed 
by over-indulgence. 

We have yet with us the rare instance of the 
spinster-daughter, sacrificing either a career or 
a home of her own, for her aged parents. Like- 
wise the almost extinct daughter or daughter- 
in-law who neglects husband, children and society 
to wait upon the old folks, sometimes most 
fretful, discontented and chronic complainers. 
This conception of duty is ordinarily ill-con- 
sidered, especially where both parents are living 
and able to keep up a household of their own 
and employ a_ housekeeper. Many a_ good 
husband undergoes, in perfect silence, an almost 
complete sacrifice of his wife’s time, attention 
and companionship (some of which every man 
on marrying has a right to expect), his wife 
laboring under the delusion that she owes her 
parents the same care and succor that they gave 
her when in infancy. She forgets that she was 
then perfectly helpless; they are not. And this 
husband,—well, ‘Love suffereth and is kind.” 

We owe our children good parentage, numerous 
advantages and privileges, our exalted sympathy 
and companionship and our zeal for their welfare. 
They came not here on their own invitation. 
All that we can do for them is a pleasure to us 
and a benefit to them, if we can retain normality 
in the doing. But when either an over-con- 
scientious parent or an over-conscientious child 
makes a burnt offering of his heart, two great 
wrongs are done, and the cause of goodness has 
nowhere been advanced. 





A FATHER’S DECALOGUE 


I. Thou shalt found a family in love, support 
it by thy labor and rule it with kindly vigor. 

II. Thou shalt be prudent in thy business and 
lavish in thy teaching. 

III. Thou shalt depend upon thy wife as 
thy daily moral stay, seeking from her consola- 
tion, and not neglecting her counsels. 

IV. Thou shalt drive away by persuasion 
every domestic wrong and all prejudice and 
all disorder that shall appear within thy house. 

V. Thou shalt ever seek to maintain a super- 
avit in affection and in worldly goods. 

VI. See to it that, within the family circle, 
thy sons shall behold in thee, as children, a 
force that protects; as youths an intelligence 
that guides; as men a friend that counsels. 


VII. Never be guilty of the folly of setting 
the authority of the mother and that of the 
father at odds with each other. 

VIII. See to it that thy children shall learn 
how to bear up under the ills and iniquities of 
life. 

IX. Thou shalt study thoroughly the apti- 
tudes of thy children; without telling them that 
they can be more than thou art, put them silently 
in the way to be so. 

X. Use all diligence to make thy children 
both strong in body and sound in mind; and 
make them “good” rather than “ knowing.’’— 
From Pringles, Coronel Pringles, Argentina, 
August I, 1921. 
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Some Things that a Girl of Sixteen Should Know 


By HELEN HAND 


First, about herself: Her chief bodily organs 
nd their functions and how to keep them in 
he best running order. Her leading traits of 
haracter and how to develop the right and 
urtail the wrong. Her duty to herself, God, in 
ihe family, church and world. Her rights, civil 
and moral. 

Second, in the educational field: How to read 
loud pleasantly and intelligently. How to 
rite a note or letter in good English, with at 
least fair penmanship and correct spelling of 
ordinary words. How to draw a draft or check 
ind indorse it properly; and how to deposit 
money at the bank. How to calculate rapidly 
in the making of change for purchases, even in 
the matter of fractions (as 244 yards of ribbon 
at 37% cents). How to keep simple accounts. 
Some of the leading authors of the day, with a 
backward glance at some of the old masters, 
and some of the leading works of each. <A good 
deal about her own city, country, state, with a 
knowledge of its leaders and soon. A good deal 
of Bible History, Bible Literature and Bible 
Characters. 

Third, in the home, how to sweep, dust and 
put a room in order, neatly, quietly and with 
but little expenditure of vitality. How to set 
a table tastefully, wait on it gracefully (and 
cheerfully). Clear it away expeditiously and 
wash the dishes scientifically. How to make 
beds properly. How to wash, iron and starch 
such articles as she wears. How to cut, fit and 
make, and mend her under clothing, her plain 
dresses and her common wraps. How to trim 
her own hats, and repair all her garments, ex- 
cept her shoes. How to keep them in order. 
How to cook potatoes in at least a half dozen 
Ways; common meats and vegetables, make at 
least fair bread, biscuits, and griddle cakes, some 
kinds of cakes and cookies, a cup of tea, coffee, 
chocolate, or cocoa, and something appetizing 
for the family invalid. How to cook cereals and 


not have them either soggy or wishy-washy, 
How to entertain or be entertained. 

Fourth, among her associates. How to make 
friends, hold them, overlook faults, and help 
build up the best that is in them. How to say 
“‘yes”’ and stick to it, and how to say “no” 
graciously and with due regard to reason. How 
to be dignified without seeming to be priggish, 
and how to be bright and gay without being 
silly, rude or sarcastic. 

Fifth: Among older people: How to be defer- 
ential, helpful and good company, without being 
bold. 

Sixth: In the church: How to lead a meeting, 
whether for business or prayer. How to help 
without assuming too much. How to lead in 
any of the regular work if the leaders are disabled. 

Seventh: In society: How to work for the 
general good, forgetful of self and selfish ends, 
yet not allowing self to be entirely disregarded, 
but to hold the balance true with keen discern- 
ment and nice adjustment. To be able to 
receive hospitalities with wisdom, and dispense 
them with grace. 

How to receive friends with cordiality, gifts 
with expressed gratitude, and disappointments 
without fretful words, face or voice. How to 
do, rather than to spend the entire time, talent 
and strength in talking. 

With these accomplishments and attractions, 
even a girl with a plain face, plainer clothing, 
and few ornaments, save those of a mental and 
spiritual nature, will be a welcome addition in 
any home, or to any church, society, or circle of 
friends, nor is it a difficult thing to bring about. 
Sit down and examine yourself in each depart- 
ment. Wherever you are deficient put in a cer- 
tain amount of time each week. Ina year you 
will see a great difference in your attainments. 

Half an hour a day devoted to self improve- 
ment will furnish your mind, and well, for it 
will lay the foundations for something more. 





Maternity 


Oh Baby-love just come to me 

What is this new mysterious power? 
Until you came I never knew 

That life could hold so sweet a flower. 
Your little face, so fair, so pure, 

The tiny fingers clasped in mine, 
Love that I hold for you can make 

A mother’s heart almost divine. 


How could I guess a short while back 
Maternity could thrill me so? 

I was content to drift, to dream 

But now, at last, I see—I know; 
Loving you so, I seem to feel 


A thousand mothers rise in me 
Pleading against war’s ravages 
Against child labor’s slavery. 


While tmby faces pale for food, 

And mothers’ lives are filled with pain 

No blessing falls upon that land, 

Which hears appealing lips, in vain. 

Kingdoms and States may arbitrate, 

And seek to know a nation’s good, 

But in the end God's test may be 

The treatment of their motherhood. 
Ruta G. NORMAN 
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Proverbs for Parents 


By G. W. TUTTLE 


‘*Make hay while the sun shines.” 


The sun shines for us now; get busy, parents, 
get busy! The sun of God’s favor is upon the 
children—it is only the man-made clouds of 
temper ill, selfishness, bad example, lack of tact, 
forgetfulness of youth, etc., that prevent the 
sun, that lessen its warmth and dilute its rays. 

How the unreasonable parent does shut off 
the sunshine from a boy ora girl. Our Heavenly 
Father is always reasonable—O what allowances 
He does make for difference in disposition, 
ability, tastes, etc. Each child in the family 
.is a separate volume of life and must be studied 
separately, dealt with separately. Treatment 
that may be a blessing to one child may be a 
curse to another. The impulses and desires 
of one child are morbid, unreasonable. They 
must be tactfully curbed, held down by the 
parent, lest character be warped and wrecked. 
Another child has fine impulses and desires, but 
may be lacking in force and decision of character. 
In this latter case the good impulses must be 
drawn out by the magnet of love until they 
blossom and fruit in strength of character and 
usefulness of life. 

To-day the children are in the home, their 
laughter rings in our ears; they are yet winsome, 
and fresh, and delightful—save, of course, as 
their high spirits and noise sometimes grate 
upon a weary father or mother. Ah, be patient, 
be patient; make these sunshiny days for the little 
ones, days that they will always remember with 
joy. Think twice before you rebuke once. 
So many offences are unintentional, committed 
thoughtlessly or ignorantly. What a shame— 


more, what a sin—to punish a child severely 
for some unintentional act of wrongdoing! 
I knew of a child being severely whipped when 
she had not the slightest thought of wrongdoing, 
or the slightest idea that punishment was about 
to fall upon her. Imagine the feelings of rage and 
resentment in the heart of a child when there is 
no consciousness of wrongdoing or of deserving 
punishment. 

If provoked at something that has happened 
just be patient—hear the child’s side. Suppose, 
for an instant, that God took snap. judgment 
upon us, as we often do upon our children; would 
not our hopes of Heaven go aglimmering? 

Hay is only made while the sun shines, but 
then every moment is precious. So with chil- 
dren, you cannot keep them under a cloud and 
develop sweet character, sunlit lives, sterling 
virtues. Some homes are sunshine-encouragers, 
others are cloud-magnets. Sunny homes are 
never forgotten; no clouds that come after can 
blot out the memory of patient, lovable parents 
from the memory of a child. 

The time is short; to-day the olive plants are 
about our tables, to-morrow they have scattered 
to build homes of their own. Let us not curtail 
their happiness or prevent their sunshine, but 
rather, by thoughtfulness, patience and _per- 
severance, instil those habits and virtues that 
will make them a blessing, and not a curse, to 
their fellows. Make the hay of kindness, 
unselfishness, winsomeness, in the lives of the 
children, and make it to-day. 


Our Teachers: Little Hearts 


The heart of a little child is as a life tablet 
which the child holds out to us and says: ‘‘Write!”’ 
But we write not for a day nor for a year! No! we 


write for a life and for an eternity! Not only 
the child reads what we write but often his 
children’s children after him will read what we 
have written, be it good or be it ill. 

To a little child father and mother are foun- 
tains of truth until they prove themselves 
otherwise. Here carefulness, as well as truth- 
fulness, is needed. A mother may have good 
intentions but she may forget a promise that she 
has made to take a walk, to read a story, to 
purchase a certain toy, for her child. ‘Such a 
small thing!’’ we might say, forgetting that there 
is nothing small in the world of a child. Little 
hearts store up promises as we store up gold— 
shall they prove ‘‘really gold,’’ as our children 
would say, or valueless counterfeits? The boy 
who said: If my mother says a thing is so, it's so, 
even if it isn’t so!” must have had a mother who 
was pure human gold. 


Our thoughtless words as well as our most 
thoughtful words and deeds are registered on 
the sensitive records of a child’s mind and heart. 
The heart of a child begins to register impres- 
sions of mother love when first soothed to sleep 
by a lullaby. Is not mother tenderness regis- 
tered on a boy’s heart, later on, every time 
mother tenderly cares for the stone bruise or 
the cut finger? All wakeful hours are registry 
hours for impressions upon the heart of a child— 
who knows but that they may even record in 
their dreams that which was entered for record 
by day? 4 

If we fill little hearts with great truths, with 
high ideals, with beautiful lessons and teachings 
of life, that which we give them at the sunrise 
will flow back to us at the sunset. 

They will give us love, when older grown, 

And say: “I am bringing you back your own.” 
That which we brought to their toddling feet 
Will make life’s Indian Summer sweet. 
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Child Training at Home: Positive versus Negative 


By HENRIETTA W. BROWN 


We all recall the old alleged incident of the 
mother who told her child not to put beans up 
his nose during her absence,—how the child 
received the suggestion as a new play, and how 
the mother, upon her return, found that “the 
worst had happened.” This illustrates the 
negative mother. 

The positive mother employs a _ different 
method. In leading her child over a muddy 
street, she says, “Let us step on all the high 
places,” and they both reach the other side dry- 
shod. 

The negative mother or teacher is so full of 
“don'ts” that she herself and the little ones 
under her become mystified and discouraged. 
It is like constantly knocking down blocks before 
anything has been built. 

The positive educator constructs. A bit of 
honest praise for something well done builds up 
within the heart of a little child love for the one 
who praises, discernment and love of the right, 
confidence in the good that he can do, and a 
great desire to do another good thing. Such 
moments of recognition please even the grown- 
ups, and how much more are children helped! 
The mother says, ‘“‘ My child was generous today 
in sharing his toys with his visiting cousin,’’ and 


1 This is No. 43 of the fourth series of articles 
issued by the National Kindergarten Association, 
8 West goth Street, New York City. 


Day by Day 
Y. CROWDUS 


By M. 


“Variety is the spice of Life.’’ How true! 
Do you put the spice of change into your little 
tot’s daily play? 

By experience I find that a new 10 cent play- 
thing is of more interest to the children than 
any expensive toy, which they are tired of be- 
cause of its age. Better a new, cheap toy once 
a week, than the big, costly toy, once or twice 
a year. You can’t expect a child to do the same 
things, day by day, over and over again. Busy 
children are good children, they may be kept 
busy, with a little care and forethought, no matter 
how busy the mother, nor how limited the toy 
bridget. 

Keep their little minds and hands employed, 
and keep away little, unnerving tempests, when 
the tired-out little people can find nothing to do, 
and the hours drag by with leaden feet. 

For rainy days; the scissors and an old maga- 
zine is good for hours. And also the scrap 
book, and bubble pipe. Old clothes, and ten 
minutes out in a warm, summer rain is a tonic 
of true worth. 

Keep some plaything put away, they will 


the child glows with joy at the words, pondering 
over them. Thus his character is being formed 
and on the side of good. 

Why should mothers and teachers ever fall 
into the fruitless, negative way, when the good 
fruit is all on the positive side of the fence? 

If we are tired or worried, we caanot inspire 
our children. We ourselves must first seek 
inspiration and the calm and poise which it 
brings. 


Froebel says: 

“If you would bind your little one to you, 
Bind your own soul to all that is high and true, 
And let its light shine clear through all you do!” 

Some people always meet us with a tale of 
woe and continue to talk negatives. We come 
away fagged. Others talk about the beautiful, 
seeing good all about us. We are then able to 
give something constructive to those we meet, 
especially to the children, who will surely grow 
through our recognition and nurture of every 
little impulse of good springing up within them. 

If we look for good in our little ones we will 
surely find it. Yet we must look searchingly 
with those wiser eyes of Love, for alas! the 
negative things are far too easy to see. 

So let us try for one day to emphasize the 
good in those about us, to recognize every good 
attempt in our children, however small, and we 
will find ourselves on the true highway of peace. 


be welcomed as new ones after a week. A 
certain loved toy for a certain day, adds antici- 
pation’s joy to its possession. We have little 
boxes, for certain days in the week, or fur a 
prize for good behavior. It is a wonderful tool 
of discipline, to deny the child some loved object 
when disobedient. And the plastic mind is so 
easily molded, if day by day we patiently instill 
therein the lessons we would teach. 
Colors—Letters—Objects—People—the little 
minds, hungry for knowledge, so eagerly grasp 
the memory exercises. When play is given 
the same deserved attention as any other of 
the essentials of child growth, the results are 
truly surprising. And the new thing is the 
appealing thing. An infinite variety of ideas 
may be worked out, day by day. Keep the 
little ones out of the doldrums of listlessness 
by providing something for them to play with; 
and their natures will be the better for the 
little time and thought required. And when 
the serious days of school roll around, they will 
be ready to go into the work, with keen minds, 
and hands and brains ready to grasp and do. 
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To Keep Pre-School Children Well 


Mrs. E. R. Weeks, of Kansas City, is Chair- 
man of Children’s Bureau at the Red Cross 
Health Center. 

This organization, heretofore listed as the 
Child Welfare Department of the Women’s 
Committee of the Council of National Defense, 
has on the advice of the Social Service League, 
been made an independent body under the title 
of Children’s Bureau. Its purpose is to keep 
pre-school children well and bring them to 
school age with as few physical defects as 
possible. 

METHOD 


1. Taking a periodic census of pre-school 
children by school districts. 

2. Making a complete physical examination 
of them once a year. 

3. Following up each case found to need 
attention to learn if this has been given, and, 
where necessary, assisting the parents to get the 
children to physician, clinic or hospital. 

4. Recording in a permanent file the facts in 
regard to each child and results of treatment. 

5. Promoting the formation of classes in home 
hygiene, cooking and making over clothing; in 
the nutrition of infants; and in home nursing. 


FINANCING 


Our work is entirely financed by the Chest 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Cost 


We have expended on furnishings, equipment, 
salaries, rent and running expenses as_ per 
detailed account enclosed, $7,849.53. 


PaAatip SERVICE 


In doing these things, we have employed one 
executive secretary, one trained assistant, about 
forty physicians who work by the hour as needed, 
and four nurses for well children’s stations. 
We have had the free service of ten child welfare 
specialists at various times. The physicians 
give no prescriptions and no treatment, and we 
recommend no physicians. 


VOLUNTEER SERVICE 

Our volunteer auto service has amounted to 
$327.50, calculated on the basis of taxi charges. 

Our other free service amounts to $6,486.00, 
calculated on the basis of $3.00 a day for 6 hours’ 
work. 

We keep a record of all service of this kind, 
very little of which in intermittent. Volunteers 
have regular hours and days of the week. One 
volunteer gave five months’ regular daily six- 
hour service of the best kind. In districts where 
there are Parent-Teacher Associations, we have 


used their members in census taking, in assisting 
in examination centers, in follow-up work and 
in the office. We find that they have given the 
equivalent of over two years of valuable daily 
service, or 816 days. 

In districts where there are no associations, 
the members of the Collegiate Alumna, the 
Panhellenic, the Junior College classes in 
sociology, and many lay women have done the 
work, In the parochial schools, the Amberg 
Girls, the Catholic Women’s Club and lay women 
have covered the ground. These organizations 
have also furnished 72 experts for the examina- 
tion centers and have done much of the record 
work in the office. What they have done is 
equivalent to almost four years’ of service, 
1,346 full six-hour days. Allowing the very 
modest daily wage of $3.00, the service listed 
above would amount to $6,486. Evidently a 
work so appealing as ours is its own great 
reward. It is so valuable a social service that 
it cannot be estimated in dollars and cents. 

From all these groups of volunteers, knowledge 
of our work and interest in it spread to their 
entire organizations, so that, in every part of 
the city, centers of health propaganda for keeping 
children well are being created. People who 
never before had thought of periodic examina- 
tions of their children, are beginning to look for 
opportunities for them. They are also asking 
for more definite information on prenatal and 
child care, which we are planning to supply the 
coming year. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


This year’s census of pre-school children, 
taken very completely and by school districts, 
shows 15,941. The number examined to date 
is 8,193. Of this number, 5,613 were found to 
need some sort of attention. 1,709 cases have 
been cared for. Of these 1,258 were cared for by 
private physicians or in clinics or hospitals. 
The other 451 minor cases were attended to 
without the aid of physicians. The follow-up 
work, which is necessarily slow, has not been 
completed in all districts, but reports are 
rapidly coming in. Experience shows that at 
least 10 per cent of cases that our physicians 
have said needed attention have gone to a 
physician without the follow-up visit. In two 
of the largest districts, every pre-school child 
has not only been examined but every case 
needing attention has had it. 

The work here covered has been done at an 
average expense per child of 66 cents, even in 
the year when all office supplies, furniture and 
expense on the previous years’ work must be 
included in cost. The actual examination cost 
per child was 23.7 cents. 





To Keep Pre-School Children Well II 


Our EMPLOYEES 


This work has been much more systematic 
and effective this year than ever before. It is 
70 per cent greater than the previous year. 
This is partly because we have learned how to 
do it, but largely because we have continuously 
employed an executive secretary of exceptional 
adaptation to the work and an unusual ability 
to interest people in it and keep them at it; and 
have secured an assistant who was trained for 
social service in one of the most famous settle- 
ments in this country. Her remuneration has 
been chiefly her joy in the service. 


CONTAGIONS 


Although we have brought over 15,000 
children to the Examination Centers, our pre- 
cautions are such that, so far as we know, not a 
single contagion has been contracted there. 
One case from the southwest was reported to us, 
but upon investigation, it was found that the 
child had not been brought to our centers, and 
the mother was not certain as to where the 
whooping cough had been contracted. 


CLASSES 


The Examination Centers offer a good field for 
the formation of classes in home hygiene, cooking, 
prenatal care, nutrition of infants, home nursing 
and making over clothing. While the carrying 
on of such classes does not fall within our pur- 
pose, we have been able to enlist the departments 
of home economics, child gygiene, thrift and 
mutual help in the Parent-Teacher Council; and 
the local department of the State University’s 
coOperative extension work in Home Economics 
(now called the Home Economics Bureau) 
in inducing mothers to join such classes as the 
physician’s examination of their children and 
the follow-up work show that they need. 

The director of vocational instruction in the 
public schools has undertaken to furnish teachers 
for such classes at least once a week in each 
school, and will carry on, at the Jane Gates 
Industrial School, a class for more advanced 
students, who might make good class teachers. 
Further information as to these classes may 
be obtained by telephoning to our office. 

The local Home Economics Department of 


the State University is also undertaking some 
teaching in these classes. 

The Red Cross will give courses in home 
nursing especially adapted to mothers of young 
children. Already we have organized a group 
of 26 colored women who are taking this course, 
and a larger class is promised for fall. 

With the utilization by these organizations 
of the opportunity we offer for the formation 
of these classes among the mothers who most 
need them and at the time when they have 
just learned from the physicians that they do 
need them, another step will be taken toward 
bringing children into school in the best possible 
condition for school work. 

The following notice is distributed widely. 


FREE CLASSES FOR MOTHERS 


Children’s Bureau, 408 East 11th Street 
Bell Main 7420 Home Victor 8886 


Help your children keep well by joining some 
of these classes. 

The Board of Education, the Red Cross and 
the Home Economics Bureau will conduct 
classes for mothers in the school building at 
convenient times if at least ten mothers ask for 
them. 

CLASSES 


Nutrition: (Proper feeding of young children 
to make them healthy.) 

Food Preparation: (To make it most nutri- 
tious.) 

Home Hygiene: (Keeping the family well.) 

Prenatal Care: (Getting the children born 
right.) 

Home Nursing: 
quickly.) 

Clothing: (Making suitable clothing an 
remodeling in the best ways.) 

Does your child’s examination show that you 
need some information about caring for him? 

Which classes do you want to join? 

Tear this off and leave at the desk as you go 
out, or send to the office, 408 East Eleventh 
Street. 


(Getting the family well 


I wish to join a class in 


Address 
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New Books 


The Parent and the Child. By Henry Frederick 
Cope, A.M., D.D. George H. Doran Comp- 
pany, New York. $1.50 net. 

In this admirable ‘“‘case book,”’ as the lawyer 
would term it, a wide range of typical parental 
problems are clearly set forth and analyzed and 
solutions are given. The everyday difficulties 
which arise in the training of children are treated 
in an eminently sane and practical way so that 
the average mother or father can easily under- 
stand and use the suggested remedies. The 
author’s knowledge of the psychology of child- 
hood is brought to bear on this vital subject 
and the result is a text-book of preéminent value 
for mothers’ clubs and child-training classes, 
as well as for the home library of all thoughtful 
parents. Each chapter is followed by questions 
and a list of books for supplementary reading 
and reference. 

This book takes up the following subjects for 
study by parents. The questions are asked and 
books of reference are given. The problems are 
dealt with from a practical point of view and 
give evidence that the writer has had personal 
experience with children and with the problems 
that are meeting parents. 

Criticism, Sunday Afternoon, Disobedience, 
The Problem of Leisure, Outside Competition, 
Amusements, The Daily Standards, Street Man- 
ners, The Problem of Bad Language, Bickering, 
When is a lie not a lie, Nerves, Boy Mischief, The 
Sophomore Stage, Fathers and Sons, Lost Con- 
fidence, The Problem of Current Standards, 
Slackers, The Problem of Money, 
Family Worship, Children’s 
culties, Religious Instruction. 


Reading, 
Diffi- 


Religious 


Billee. By Isabel Hawley Scott. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York and Chicago. $1.50. 
The story of a little boy and a big bear. 
Angelo, a crippled orphan, living in the poor- 

house, one summer day meets a traveling Italian 
with a trained bear. Much attracted by the 
description of the life led by the Italian and his 
bear, Angelo directs him to the poorhouse 
where the Italian gets permission to take Angelo 
with him. 

Angelo’s ability to perform on the violin adds 
much to ‘Billee’s”’ performances during his stay 
with the Italian. 

Billee and Angelo suffer much at the hands 
of the Italian when he frequently gets drunk, 
and one night Billee breaks his chain and escapes 
and Angelo, too, runs back to the only home he 
has ever known—the poorhouse. 

Soon thereafter Angelo is adopted by a wealthy 
woman who takes Angeloand many children for a 
picnic, during which all are much frightened by 
the appearance of a large bear. 

Angelo recognizes Billee and gives the com- 
mands familiar to both, which the bear recognizes 
and obeys. 

Billee is taken back to town and later sent to a 
park in Canada where he will receive care for the 
rest of his days and Angelo at the hands of Mrs. 
Vee receives expert medical care as well as a 
refined home with advantages to improve his 
mind as well as his extraordinary talent for the 
violin, all of which he appreciates greatly. 

An animal story of rare charm for children 
from nine to thirteen. 








of the association for each meeting. 








PROGRAM FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three members 


They develop home talent, at the same time 
providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 


for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider interest in child-welfare as the mem- 
bers learn of the movement throughout the world. 


FIRST TOPIC—Your Child Goes to School. 


SECOND TOPIC—What Other States are Doing. 


THIRD TOPIC—Current Events in Child Welfare. 


List of Loan Papers in Child Nurture suitable for programs may be secured by 


sending 2 cent stamp to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


They ensure a high standard 


Our Children’s Playmates. New Books. 
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Child-Welfare Notes 


Brown Durrell Company, importers and manu- 
facturers of hosiery, underwear, handkerchiefs 
and furnishings, with headquarters in Boston, 
and large branches in New York and Chicago 
made this statement: 

“We have found that the young fellow ad- 
dicted to cigarette smoking is not a profitable or 
desirable hand to have in our employ. This 
fact is so apparent that we have made a rule 
against employing such young men if we know 
that they have contracted the habit. Therefore, 
for business reasons, independent entirely of 
the moral consideration, the cigarette smoker 
has a handicap that interferes with his value to 
himself or to us.” 

Gurney Heater Manufacturing Company, 
Boston, says through William T. Isaacs, General 
Manager: 

“The policy of our company when employing 
young men has been to insist upon their refraining 
from the use of cigarettes, as we know it is to 
their benefit and we get better service from 
them.” 

Evidence of this kind could be multiplied but 
these statements suffice for proof of the effect of 
cigarette smoking upon a boy’s business efficiency. 


Pointing out that the future welfare of 
American business and the efficiency of the 
American public schools are bound together, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has inaugurated a movement to stimulate the 
interest of business men in local school affairs. 
A pamphlet on education, sent out by the 
National Chamber to its fourteen hundred 
member organizations, calls upon business men 
everywhere ‘“‘to aid actively in bringing the local 
public schools to a high plane of effectiveness.” 

This preliminary pamphlet will be followed 
up by four others. They will deal with: Building 
and Equipment; Health and Physical Education; 
The Teacher; and Laws and Administration. 

The initial statement declares that ‘“‘ American 
business will suffer as long as ignorance prevails, 
and that the school problem is too great for 
business to ignore.” 

Here are some interesting facts concerning 
the American public schools contained in the 
pamphlet: 

“Out of every hundred pupils who enter 
public schools, only fifteen get through high 
school and fewer than three finish college. 

‘“‘More than five million persons, three million 
of whom are native born, over ten years of age, 
can neither read nor write the simplest words. 

“It has been estimated that four times that 
number cannot read a newspaper or write a 
letter. 

“Illiteracy is costing the United States 
$825,000,000 annually, through accidents and 
inefficiency. 


“There are more than thirteen million foreign 
born in the United States to-day, five million of 
whom cannot read or write the English language 
and two million of whom are illiterate. 

“‘ At least 40 per cent. of our elementary school 
classes are so large that the individual child 
cannot be given necessary care and personal 
instruction. 

“The average child enrolled in the public 
schools attends 120 days during the school term, 
or about three fourths of the time. Absence 
costs the United States $195,000,000 annually. 

“About 125,000 teachers, out of a total of 
650,000, leave the profession annually and their 
places are filled by inexperienced people. 

“The percentage of men teachers in the 
United States has fallen from 43 per cent. in 
1880 to 20 per cent. in 1916, and 16 per cent. 
in 1918. 

“The public schools of the 
cost about $760,000,000 a year.” 


United States 


A NEw SERVICE OF THE P.-T. A. SUGGESTED 
BY PORTERVILLE UNION HiIGH SCHOOL 


(From the ‘California Blue Bulletin’’ issued 
by the State Board of Education) 


The Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations has demonstrated its ability to serve 
the public schools of the state in many different 
ways, both ideally and materially. As time 
goes on and conditions change, the service 
rendered will take on new forms; but we know 
some of it will always be needed and will never 
flag. Helpful friends never fail to find work. 

A new service coming because of new life 
conditions has recently been suggested to the 
P.-T. A. by the Porterville Union High School, 
through its principal, Mr. W. A. Ferguson, and 
right prompt has been the reaction on the part 
of the ‘“‘helpful friends.’’ The story sent by the 
high school to the Elementary Commissioner 
because of her interest in the P.-T. A. and of 
what this new activity may mean for the ele- 
mentary boys and girls in the union high school 
district, is this: 

‘“‘ About a year ago the Porterville Union High 
School reorganized from a union of two districts 
to a union of twenty districts. Of these the 
Porterville district has twenty-five teachers, 
another district has four teachers, another three, 
another two and all the rest are one-teacher 
schools. 

“With the hope that we might be of some 
service to these one-teacher schools and to the 
people who live in these districts we organized 
a Parent-Teacher Association for the union high 
school district. We felt that what was needed 
was a little closer relationship between the 
various parts of the district and that the first 
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step in that direction might be taken through 
an organization that would include in its member- 
ship a!l the patrons and friends of the high 
school throughout the district. 

“Our organization has just been formed and 
seems to be started right. We are making no 
boasts as to what we will accomplish but we are 
expecting to make our Association a factor in 
the extension of the work of the High School to 
every corner of the district.”’ 

Here is a perfectly good story upon which 
there is no copyright. Union High School 
districts similarly situated are free to use the 
story outright or to modify it to meet their own 
conditions. Here’s hoping! 

MARGARET S. MCNAUGHT, 
Commissioner of Elementary Schocls. 


Word has been received that the kindergarten 
bills in Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Kansas 
have been passed. The one in Illinois is still 
pending. The legislative attempts in many 
other states were unsuccessful, but plans should 
at once be laid for trying again the next time 
the legislature meets. As you know, California 
now has more kindergartens in proportion to 
the population than any other state, as a result 
of the kindergarten bill drawn by our Mrs. 
Rowell, and passed in 1913. Every child in 
the country is entitled to the advantages of 
kindergarten education. Eight out of nine are 
now being deprived of this privilege. For the 
sake of the little ones in your state whose futures 
depend in a large measure upon their early 
training in habits of industry, honesty, and fair 
play, will you not urge: 

1. That every branch in your state have a 
kindergarten chairman. 

2. That every branch in your state devote one 
meeting to the kinderagarten subject. 

3. That every branch in your state present a 
petition for a kindergarten if its school has none. 


4. That every branch in your state interest 
the editors of the local papers to print the 
weekly articles for parents issued free to the 
press by the National Kindergarten Association. 
These articles were inaugurated by Dr. Claxton 
and the National Kindergarten Association to 
help parents solve the perplexing problems they 
encountered in training their little children in 
the home. They also direct attention to the 
educational value of the early years of childhood, 
and thus promote kindergarten extension. 


PETITION FOR A KINDERGARTEN 


A petition similar to the following, signed and 
presented to your School Board, will inform 
them of your desire for a kindergarten,—and 
your request should be granted if the local 
situation renders possible the establishment of 
a kindergarten. 


PETITION FoRM 


To the Honorable Board of Education or 
Board of School Trustees City or Town 
County 


We, the parents or guardians of twenty-five 
or more children between the ages of four and 
six years, residing within an elementary school 
district, respectfully petition your honorable 


Board to establish and maintain a kindergarten 


School, for the instruction 
of our said children. 


(Address) 
(Number of Children) 


This committee requests the clubs to give 
serious consideration to the subject of kinder- 
garten extension and to be prepared to help 
legislate laws at the next session of the legislature. 


The Moral Welfare 


By JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
(Written in 1836) 


When Freedom, on her natal day, 

Within her war-rocked cradle lay, 

An iron race around her stood, 

Baptized her infant brow in blood; 

And, through the storm which round her swept, 
Their constant ward and watching kept. 


Then, where our quiet herds repose, 
The roar of baleful battle rose, 

And brethren of a common tongue 

To mortal strife as tigers sprung, 

And every gift on Freedom’s shrine 
Was man for beast, and blood for wine! 


Our fathers to their graves have gone; 
Their strife is past, their triumph won; 
But sterner trials wait the race 

Which rises in their honored place; 

A moral warfare with the crime 

And folly of an evil time. 


So let it be. In God’s own might 

We gird us for the coming fight, 

And, strong in His whose cause is ours 

In conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapons He has given,— 

The Light, and Truth, and Love of Heaven. 
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Child-Welfare Magazine—September 


CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE begins its sixteenth year with the September issue. Its purpose 
has been to guide and aid parents in the training of their children; to assist mother’s circles and 
parent-teacher associations in their programs; to keep its readers informed on movements for child 
welfare in this and other countries; to keep the many different local and state branches of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations in touch with each other, and with the sug- 
gestions from National officers and the various Departments. 

That it has been successful in publishing articles valuable for parents, and therefore useful for 
programs in parents’ meetings is evidenced by the requests that have come asking permission to use 
the articles in past numbers for the year’s program in the great state of Texas. 

Even more do the appreciative letters from mothers and from clergymen encourage us to believe 
that the magazine is, as far as possible with its limitations, supplying the helps parents appreciate 
and need in training their children. That was the fundamental purpose for the organization of the 
National Congress of Mothers. No other national organizations has this for its principal object, 
and its importance cannot be too greatly emphasized. 

The following letter from a member of the Oklahoma Author’s Club recently received is an 
encouragement to the Editors who have given their services for the love of childhood and the earnest 
desire to promote the welfare of the child in home, church, school and state. 

“T am much pleased with your little magazine. It is a wonderfully well-arranged magazine 
and should be in every American home. I am sure it is the silent helper, assisting mothers in the 
development of their children’s characters, etc. I know it is the kindly source, helping mothers 
solve the cares and comforts of motherhood and wifehood.”’ 


The Nation Provides Measures to Prevent Sacrifice of Mothers’ and Babies’ Lives 


Thirty national organizations of women lent their influence and their earnest active support to 
secure the passage of the Maternity and Infancy bill introduced into Congress by Senator Sheppard 
of Texas several years ago. Good Housekeeping Magazine assisted the women by a persistent and 
continuous campaign in education of public opinion. It supplied petitions which were sent to all 
local organizations in the national organization. 

Parent-Teacher Associations were active in securing signatures of their members and mailing 
them to their senators and representatives in Congress. 

The large death rate of women in child birth through lack of proper care was given wide publicity 
by the Children’s Bureau and Public Health Service. 

The combined efforts of all these agencies brought the facts before the Senate with such force 
and strong appeal that it passed the bill by an overwhelming majority. 

The Federal Government has given its protection to manufactures, fish, plants and animals. At 
last mothers’ lives have been given consideration and protection through this most beneficent and 
valuable law. 

Equality of opportunity for life will be made possible for all women. It rests with each state 
and community to inform itself as to the conditions under which it is made available for all. Parent- 
Teacher Associations can render great service by securing a copy of the law, studying it, and using 
their influence in securing its benefits in their vicinity. 

The passage of the Maternity and Infancy Bill marks an epoch in the history of the nation. 
Hundreds of thousands of children will be blessed by a mother’s care, who in the past have been 
orphans. Hundreds of thousands of homes will be protected by the saving of the mother’s life. 
The influence on child welfare resulting from this law is beyond measure. 


National Council of Women Meets in Philadelphia 


The Biennial Convention of the National Council of Women will meet in Philadelphia in No- 
vember. Many cities extended invitations but the vote was unanimous to accept the invitation 
extended by Governor William C. Sproul, Mayor J. Hampton Moore, the Philadelphia Child- Welfare 
Association, Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Museum. 

The Bellevue-Stratford will be headquarters. The National Council of Women was formed 


about twenty-five years ago to secure coéperation of women’s national organizations in human 
welfare. 


The International Council of Women soon developed, and nearly every nation has organized 
its National Council. No national organization can have representation in the International Council 
unless it belongs to its own National Council. : 

The value of such a medium for conference and mutual helpfulness can readily be understood. 
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Child Welfare is already a department in some National Councils. It is now to be a department 
in the International Council. 

Now when disarmament is to be discussed, through the organized womanhood of the world, 
the influence and opinions of women may have a force that would otherwise be impossible. This 
is but an instance of the opportunities that come from union of forces for matters of common interest 
and public welfare. 

Mrs. Philip North Moore, of St. Louis, is President of the National Council; Mrs. Charles 
Merriman, New York, is Secretary; Mayor Moore is Honorary Chairman of local committee of 
arrangements. Members of all organizations ia membership are welcome at the convention. Voting 
delegates are four from each of the thirty or more organizations allied in the Council. 


University of Alabama Secures Dr. P. P. Claxton 


Dr. P. P. Claxton, former Commissioner of Education, member of the Advisory Council National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, has accepted the office of Provost of the 
University of Alabama. 

Before leaving Washington Dr. and Mrs. Claxton gave a reception to those who were associated 
with him in the Bureau of Education. Testimonials of regard and appreciation of his remarkable 
work were presented to him. 

Dr. Claxton’s assistance in promotion of the work of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations has done more than any other one thing to secure the interest and 
support of educators. 

He carries with him into his new field of work the best wishes of the Congress of Mothers. 


The National Kindergarten Association 


A unique and valuable educational work is conducted by the National Kindergarten Association, 
which, equally with the Congress of Mothers, realizes the importance of right training of children. 

It is supplying brief articles on that subject to all publications which will use them. Through 
this method it has reached millions. The articles are prepared by kindergartners who are mothers 
and by noted men and women who have a message of value often of personal experience in training 
of children. CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE acknowledges with appreciation the articles which the 
National Kindergarten Association has contributed, and which in some cases only the name of the 
author has been given. 

It is but just that the source of supply should be given and its far-reaching service for child 
welfare appreciated. The president of the Association is Major Bradley Martin, New York; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Miss Bessie Locke, 8 West 4oth St., New York. 


International Limitation of Armament Conference in Washington in November 


President Harding’s invitation to the nations to meet in Washington on Armistice Day and the 
acceptance of the invitation by the leading countries is an event of great promise for the future. 

The United States, free from the entanglements of Europe, is a neutral ground where there 
should be greater possibilities of agreement. 

Our own country has led the way to a better way of settling differences than by war, and for 
that we all honor President Harding. The fact that a conference for disarmament is‘to be held is a 
new thing in world history. It comes at a time when everyone is weary of war—burdened for years 
to come with the debts caused by war—and therefore it should be more possible than at any other 
time to bring about some agreement to decrease the ever-increasing cost of armament. 

Every man, woman and child in every country should further by prayer and influence the 
movement which, if successful, will promote peace and mutual understanding in the world. 
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ARIZONA 


Six thousand and fifty-nine pounds of food, 
19 pounds of dollars, 544 pieces of wearing 
apparel, besides shoes, slippers, stockings, and 
socks, and several donations which are to be 
given daily as long as the need lasts represent a 
partial tabulation of the pound parcel party held 
by the local council of the Parent-Teacher 
Association for the destitute of Phoenix. The 
figures were compiled yesterday just before 
several large consignments of foodstuffs were 
received late in the afternoon, and so is really a 
summary only of the first day’s contributions. 

The party is to be continued today, according 
to those in charge, and longer if necessary. 

The stream of food and clothing to the head- 
quarters of the drive continued steadily yester- 
day, and it is expected that it will be nearly as 
great today. A feature of the day at head- 
quarters was the number of visitors who came 
in to see the quantities of foodstuffs and clothing 
which made the large room in which they were 
stored one of the show places of the city. 

Among the notes of interest that were gathered 
at headquarters yesterday was the story of a 


woman who, not being able to make any dona- . 


tions of groceries or clothing, volunteered to 
take two or three sick people to her home and 
give them efficient nursing. Another account 
was that of Donald Gustin, four-year-old son of 
Willard Gustin, of the governor's office, in the 
State House, who devoted all of Monday to 
making collections for the party. 

As the goods arrived they were classified, the 
packages and parcels were undone and the 
articles placed in segregated sacks until the big 
room resembled a wholesale grocery establish- 
ment starting in business. Stacks of flour and 
rice, great quantities of canned goods, milk, 
fruit, vegetables, sugar, coffee, beans, cereals of 
all sorts, jellies and jams, potatoes, onions, hams, 
bacon, all these and more are in the display at 
the Chamber of Commerce. There also is 
another class of donations not shown in this list 
for many persons made contributions of money. 
Such a “Pound Party” never before was heard 
of in Phoenix. If there is a hungry person in 
Phoenix after this mountain of food is distributed 
it will be because they cannot be located. 


CALIFORNIA 


At Loyalton: “The party and banquet given 
to the high school was a splendid success and the 
boys and girls certainly enjoyed and appreciated 
the speakers who came from Berkeley. , 

“Our first April meeting should have been held 
April 8, but small-pox broke out in the school 
and all public meetings were stopped while 
quarantine lasted. We did not attempt to have 
another meeting until May 6. On the evening 


of May 6 twelve of the ladies of the P.-T. A. 
gave a play (a comedy) at the Masonic Hall. 
It was very successful. We took in eighty-three 
dollars. Our next meeting was held May 21; 
that day was the last of our Chautauqua Week. 
The Chautauqua board reported a deficit in 
funds and our Parent-Teacher Association voted 
to give fifty dollars of our play money toward 
defraying that deficit. 

“‘At that meeting we had a treasurer’s report 
for our first six months as an organization. 
This showed that we had received $21.00 in dues 
since October I, 1920, and that we had paid out 
about $18.00, so we had three dollars to start 
the second six months on. The $83.00 from the 
play comes on our second six months. Quite a 
lot of members joined in April, when we had no 
meetings at all but some of us tried to see how 
many we could get. There were forty-four 
members at the time of our last meeting. Not 
all of these have paid the second installment of 
dues yet. We decided at our first June meeting, 
to hold only one meeting per month during the 
summer, and that one in the evening. Our 
first regular summer monthly evening meeting 
was held last Thursday evening, June 16. We 
had our regular business meeting and planned a 
“Clean Up” day for Loyalton. Five of the 
business men who were present promised to 
take charge of the work and the ladies are to 
prepare a luncheon. 

“We had a very nice program after the 
business meeting and then a social hour and 
refreshments. 

“We feel that the Parent-Teacher Associations 
in Loyalton has justified its existence. The 
‘social evenings’ seem to be doing the most good 
of anything. Yet the fifty dollars to Chau- 
tauqua and Clean-Up Day are certainly worth 
while.” 

Second District California Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations has _ just 
completed its child-welfare activities in seven 
northern counties for the year. During the 
year 500 new members have been added to its 
membership, which now totals 5,000. 

Under the Americanization department, nat- 
uralization classes have been started. Public 
ceremonies have been held in San Francisco and 
San Mateo, and a large number of foreign born 
have been benefited through this new venture. 

The public school children were urged during 
the year to compete for a prize to be awarded to 
the school for the best child-welfare poster. 
These posters were later sent to Washington, 
D.C., to be exhibited at the National Congress 
of Mothers convention, and Fremont high school 
of Oakland won first prize in the national contest. 

The Child Hygiene department has during 
the past year introduced hot lunches into the 
Berkeley schools and has assisted in compiling a 
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list of books helpful to young mothers in the 
care of young children. 

The chairman of Patriotism has had published 
thousands of copies of laws on the flag, and these 
have been distributed throughout the district 
free of charge. The reading of good books for 
the growing youth has been advocated through 
the home department and friendly service in 
connection with juvenile court for the better- 
ment of child life has been given. 

The Child Labor Committee has done much 
to prevent children from working who should be 
attendants of the public schools. 

The Legislation Committee has presented a 
number of bills for endorsement which directly 
deal with the children and teachers in the public 
schools. 

Resolutions have been adopted to simplify 
dress for school girls. 

A better class of moving pictures for the 
growing youth of the state has been urged. 

Clean journalism is advocated. 

The district has started a movement to do 
away with corporal punishment in the public 
schools. 

Through the thrift department children have 
been asked to start savings accounts, and during 
the year of 1920, $79,000 was saved by children 
of the public schools in San Francisco. 

While the parent-teacher organization is not 
a social association, nevertheless it aims to bring 
the mothers, fathers and teachers into closer co- 
operation through its hospitality department, 
and during the past year several delightful 
luncheons have been given, when parents and 
educators have met aad discussed the problems 
of the school children. 

Through the work of the philanthropic de- 
partment, hundreds of school children have been 
supplied with shoes and clothing. 


CONNECTICUT 


From one of the more recent clubs, the North 
End Parent-Teacher Association, of Strafford, 
came this report of its activities: ‘‘One of our 
first activities was to put milk into our schools, 
This gained a good start by the generous offer 
of the local moving-picture manager, who gave 
us a benefit performance, our percentage of 
which proceeds amounted to $65. We were 
able to obtain milk for two cents a half pint 
bottle selling it for three. This little profit made 
it possible for us to give free milk wherever it 
seemed best, and at the end of the school year 
the work had paid for itself with a fair balance 
left over. The committee has also distributed 
milk to children who were not well. 

“Our association has given three successful 
food sales, the last of which was a strawberry 
festival given on the school lawn. Berries and 
ice cream and cake were served, cones for the 
children, besides a regular sale of food supplies. 


“Our Membership Committee has made house- 
to-house calls, inviting everybody interested in 
the children to join. The testimony ofone of 
our teachers, a principal, that the association 
has already meant much in bringing to her 
acquaintance parents hitherto unknown, is one 
of the reasons why we are glad we have started 
on our way.” 

From Mrs. Holmes we learned of an “ Appre- 
ciation Party”’ given by her club for the purpose 
of teaching the children of the city to appreciate 
the advantages provided for them, especially in 
the public parks. The party was held in one of 
the parks, with appropriate exercises, one feature 
of which was the expression by _ individual 
children of their appreciation of some particular 
recreational feature of the park system. 


GEORGIA 


The kindergarten bill, sponsored by the 
Georgia Congress of Mothers and _ Parent- 
Teacher Associations and introduced this week 
simultaneously in the Senate and in the House 
of Representatives, will be backed in the Senate 
by Frank C. Manson of the thirty-fifth, and 
L. R. Akin and J. D. Weaver of the eleventh. 

Friends of this bill hope it will be passed at an 
early date, thus giving to the public schools in 


‘this state the legal right to establish kindergarten 


training where desired and where funds are 
available. 

The need for adopting this institution as a 
regular part of the public school curriculum has 
been seen for a long while, say educators, and 
school patrons throughout the state are enthu- 
siastic-over the idea. Many have signified their 
intention to immediately set about to secure the 
adoption of the kindergarten in the schools if 
the bill passes, and many have gotten in com- 
munication with their respective representatives, 
urging that they vote and use their influence for 
the bill. 

Women’s organizations of the state, with an 
aggregate membership of at least fifty thousand, 
are viewing with disfavor the effort to do away 
with the department of public welfare, and 
within five: hours after the bill to abolish this 
department was introduced in the legislature 
last Friday, plans were being formulated to 
voice a protest against this action. 

The Georgia Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Georgia League of Women Voters, the 
State Parent-Teacher Association and other 
organizations that have in the past indorsed 
and aided the work of this department, are 
keenly interested in its preservation, and 
hundreds of letters of protest have gone to 
representatives with a view of proving to 
members of the legislature that women of 
Georgia are strongly behind this welfare board 
and desire that the bill be withdrawn. 

That the work of this department is valuable 
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and necessary has been clearly demonstrated is 
the question taken by the club women. It isa 
work of fighting dependency and delinquency, 
of safeguarding children’s institutions, directing 
child-placing, promoting juvenile court work, 
caring for the aged and supervising relief for the 
poor in each county, and in short administering 
relief wherever possible. 


IDAHO 


The sixteenth annual session of the State 
Parent-Teacher Association was one of the 
largest and most successful gatherings in the 
history of the Parent-Teacher Association. The 
church was crowded at every session and few 
delegates left before final adjournment. There 
were in attendance 185 delegates representing 
41 circles and several counties. 

Mrs. Roberts, chairman on membership, 
reported 100 per cent. increase or 1,000 new 
members and over 20 new circles. 

Mrs. Payne, of the legislative committee, 
told how the mothers’ pension increase and 
Sheppard-Towner bills were defeated, also how 
the measure was lost for a ward in the detention 
home for treatment of venereal disease. But 
$5,000 was appropriated for state control of 
such disease, and $5,000 to promote child 
hygiene. 

Other association measures passed were the 
cigarette and carnival bills, one allowing married 
women to be administrators and one requiring 
treatment for the newborn infant’s eyes. She 
urged the’ members to begin now to think of 
needed legislation and of women qualified for 
the legislature. Miss Marie Irvin, of the humane 
committee, made a forceful plea for our dumb 
kindred which was embodied in a resolution 
pledging the members to withhold their patron- 
age from all fairs which permitted wild west 
shows or other objectionable features. 

Mrs. Vance reported a large work done among 
“Our New Americans,” and urged that every 
circle assume the educational care of at least 
one foreign family for the year. 

Mrs. E. J. Payne reported the big Walla 
Walla convention, and urged the Idaho Congress 
to adopt their policies to the end of a fuller coép- 
eration with our sister states. 

Mrs. S. J. Ewen, new president and former 
vice-president, whose gracious manner and 
pleasing personality won many friends, presided 
at all the sessions with fairness to the floor and 
credit to the convention. 

Cole school received the banner for the largest 
percentage of attendance—100, and Ashton 
P.-T. A., of Fremont County, the second banner 
for the largest increase in membership. 

The beautiful painting ‘‘ The Spirit of Mother- 
hood” donated by the Humane Society of 
Boston, will be awardeed in October to the first 
Parent-Teacher Association sending in 100 per 


19 


cent. enrollment of pupils under the humane 
pledge. 

The following resolutions were passed: 

1. Believing the physical welfare of the child 
which works toward a sound mind in a sound 
body, is the prime need and greatest asset of the 
child in the making of future citizens, therefore: 

Resolved, this congress endorse a system of 
physical training in all our grade and high 
schools. 

2. Resolved that this association use its 
influence for better movies that will react to the 
higher mental and moral education of the child. 

Also that the laws and ordinances for the 
protection of minors be enforced, especially those 
concerning pool halls and the sale of cigarettes. 

3. Resolved, the Parent-Teacher Association 

.recommend a closer supervision of juvenile 
delinquents and the privilege of the parent 
organization to select the parole officer for his 
child, subject to the approval of the court; and 
they further recommend the establishment of 
parental schools. 

4. The members. of 


the Parent-Teacher 


Associations are urged to use their influence 
with county commissioners for the employment 
of a nurse in every county in the state. 


INDIANA 


We are advocating and hope to see introduced 
into the curriculum under the head of hygiene, 
an elementary course in biology, thus assuring 
the very young child of instruction on repro- 
duction of life, 

The state president has edited a page in the 
Indiana Educator Journal whenever time per- 
mitted. 

Next year we are planning to hold parent- 
teacher associations conferences in each normal 
school in the state, and in the school of education 
of every university and college in Indiana. 

Last autumn upon the suggestion of the 
president of the state branch the president of 
the Indiana Chamber of Commerce put on a 
conference on rural schools, at which Dr. P. G. 
Holden, Dr. A. E. Winship, Mr. L. N. Hines 
and others spoke. A permanent organization 
was effected with Dr. W. W. Black, of Indiana 
University, as chairman. A second conference 
on rural schools will be held at Indiana University 
the week of July 12, at which Miss Gardner, 
national organizer for Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations and Mrs. Hence Orme, state president, 
will speak. This fall at the suggestion of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau the Indiana Parent- 
Teacher Association will put on a campaign for 
school attendance. 

Although organized in 1912, Indiana is really 
but two years old. Two years ago the whole 
state became disorganized and the present 
officials have reorganized the state, putting it on 
a sound educational basis. The whole structure 
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was rebuilt, and much of the work of the past 
two years has been organization work. Had it 
not been for the fine codperation of our splendid 
state superintendent and his corps of workers, 
our Indiana educators, the State University 
and our group of steadfast Parent-Teacher 
women the state would not now be in such fine 
condition. ; 

We believe in the child and will leave nothing 
undone until every child in Indiana has equal 
advantages of advancement and development. 


ILLINOIS 


It is interesting to note what Illinois thinks 
of the 1921 Annual Convention of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. She but voices the opinion of each of 
the states who sent delegates to the meeting. 

“The twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations held in April in Washington 
was, like our own annual meeting, the most 
successful in its history. Thrift, Motion Pic- 
tures, Country Life, Legislation and Coéperation 
with other National organizations, were the 
topics whose discussion made the high lights of 
the convention program. Representatives from 
a number of governmental departments, as well 
as men and women of international reputation 
in their various lines of work and _ interest 
appeared on the programs. 

‘“‘Tllinois was able to see in what particulars 
other state branches had forged ahead of her (in 
which we will overtake them this coming season!) 
and was able to contribute a recital of some 
things accomplished which will be suggestive 
to others. 

“President and Mrs. Harding tendered a 
reception at the White House to officers, delegates 
and visitors and the local Parent-Teacher 
Associations of ‘the District’ gave delegates a 
trip to Mount Vernon and an out-of-door supper 
on the lawn of one of its members. 

“The Illinois representatives present came 
home with a feeling that we wish to continue to 
grow healthily in size, beautifully in spirit and 
constructively in activity so that the National 
may be proud to us next year. We are one of 
the oldest and biggest of her children and we 
aspire to be her very finest.” 


KANSAS 


The Jefferson School of Leavenworth at 
present has an enrollment of 95 pupils. In 
December, 1919, a meeting was called by the 
teachers of the school for the purpose of organ- 
izing a Parent-Teacher Organization. At this 
meeting it was decided to name this organization 
“The Jefferson Mothers’ Club.” At our first 
regular meeting we had five active member and 
fifteen honorary. 

The following committees were appointed: 
Program, press, social and reception. 


We decided to hold our meetings afternoons, 
with an occasional meeting in the evening. We 
have had three evening meetings, to which the 
whole community was invited, and the attend- 
ance proved conclusively that coéperation and 
good fellowship were manifested in our meetings. 
At the evening meeting we had unusually good 
programs, including music, vocal solos, addresses, 
picture shows, and community singing. At our 
last meeting we gave a picture show which 
enabled us to give a Founders’ Day donation to 
the National. At our afternoon meetings we 
usually discussed the health and welfare of the 
child, and at the same time sewed carpet rags 
and embroidered quaddie quilts, which gave 
everyone an opportunity to get better ac- 
quainted. 

The school being in urgent need of a new 
Picture Machine, we successfully carried out the 
following activities toward a fund for a Moving 
Picture Machine: Rummage sale, picture show, 
bazaar, food sale. This fund now amounts to 
$67.00. We also sent telegrams to our legis- 
lators, asking their support of the Teachers’ 
Annuity Bill and the Kindergarten Bill. 

Today we have a membership of eighteen 
members, with prospects of many more in the 
near future. We hope to be able to appoint 
the following committees at the next meeting: 
Membership, Relief, and Ways and Means. 

We are also planning an ice cream social for 
the month of May; the proceeds of which will 
go to our Picture Machine Fund. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The president of the Massachusetts State 
Branch says: “In reading reports of officers in 
other states about the National Convention at 
Washington, I am impressed by the unanimity 
with which they express feeling of pride in their 
membership in so wonderful an organization. 

“Each member of every local association in this 
and other states has the same membership in 
the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, now including 278,000 
members, and rapidly growing. Five cents of 
the ten-cent anual dues which your treasurer 
sends to the State Treasurer of the M. P.-T. A. 
is sent to Washington to secure your membership 
in the National.” 

The National President is Mrs. Milton P. 
Higgins of Worcester, who put the Massachusetts 
P.-T. A. on the map during her ten-year term 
as president. 

Our chairman from Missouri, after returning 
from the convention, expressed the sentiment of 
all who attended when she wrote: ‘Sometimes 
I think that we in our local work do not quite 
appreciate what the National is to us. I 
remember that when I served as a circle president 
I did not at first appreciate the real kinship 
which exists among our local circles, the State 
and the National. This realization comes after 
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attending a National Convention. We then 
know that from the National comes the original 
idea and impetus for much of our local work. 
The big movements of nation-wide importance 
to our children are promoted and developed 
through the National. 

“The National is the clearing house for State 
problems in child welfare, and the State for 
problems in our own local work. 

““The National stands for child welfare for all 
children, the State more especially and neces- 
sarily for child welfare in the State, while the 
local circles meet the needs of our own com- 
munities. 

“We need to get away from a too selfish, 
localized Parent-Teacher work; to consider our 
dues and obligations to State and National a 
privilege rather than a duty. We are only 
proving our rightful appreciation of these 
organizations when we give them our loyal 
support.” 

These words from Missouri bear a message 
which should be seconded by thousands who 
have gained the same vision of the greatness of 
the Parent-Teacher movement. They give a 
definite answer to those who occasionally ask, 
““What becomes of my ten cents?” 

From the June issue of the Massachusetts 
Bulletin come these words: Most of the asso- 
ciations have now elected officers and program 
committees for next year. It is not too early 
to be planning the 1921-1922 meetings. 

Many associations are ready by September to 
furnish their members with printed programs. 
For those who are not in the habit of planning 
the year’s work during the summer a few sug- 
gestions may be helpful: 

An informal reception for teachers, parents 
and friends of the school makes a very good start 
in the fall. It affords also an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the superintendent of schools to 
outline shanges in school work and to suggest 
lines of coéperative action. 

The November meeting may well set aside 
time to listen to rreports of delegates to the state 
convention. 

In January, speakers for and against state and 
federal bills relating to child welfare and educa- 
tion may be given a hearing, and measures 
discussed. 

One afternoon meeting can profitably be 
devoted to an exhibition of work done by pupils 
of the school, and to a study of the needs of the 
school in equipment. 

Special treats and entertainments for the 
children may be arranged at Christmas time and 
in June or other than regular meeting days. 
The speaker who has planned a talk to parents is 
sometimes embarrassed to find children in the 
audience, and it is unfair to keep children up at 
night to entertain their elders. Therefore it is 
well to plan for special days for the little folks. 

At the remaining meetings subjects of vital 


importance to parents and teachers may be 
considered. 

Program committes will find many suggestions 
in the following booklets: 

1. Child Welfare Programs: Study Outlines 
for the use of Clubsand Classes, Children’s Year 
Follow-up Series No. 7. Single copies may be 
obtained gratuitously by sending to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

2. Child Health Program for Parent-Teacher 
Associations and Women’s Clubs. Health Edu- , 
cation No. 5, Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. Sent 
on application. 

This State Branch has been working hard to 
secure the passage of certain bills. Those 


‘calling for state censorship of motion pictures, 


school nurses, and physical training in schools 
have now passed in the Legislature and have 
been signed by the Governor. 

One of the three quills used by the Governor to 
sign the physical training bills was given to the 
Massachusetts P.-T. A. because of the splendid 
work done by our legislative chairman, Mrs. 
George W. Whiting, and our vice-chairman, Mrs. 
William A, Tilton. 

Mrs. William Tilton, of Cambridge, vice- 
chairman of legislation for Massachusetts, has 
been appointed chairman of legislation for the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations to succeed Dr. Jessie 
Russell of California. Mrs. Tilton has been 
spending some time in Washington studying 
federal bills. 


MICHIGAN 


At the first meeting of the Elmwood Avenue 
Parent-Teacher Association it was agreed to 
change the name of the club from Mothers’ Club 
to Parent-Teachers Association. Two delegates, 
Mrs. Everitt Whitneyand Mrs. A. W. Wiedolph 
were appointed to attend the County Federation. 

In October a fair was given, the proceeds to 
be used to purchase playground apparatus, which 
was installed in March. 

In November the Parent-Teacher Association 
became affiliated with the State and National 
Association. At this meeting a letter was 
written to the city commission asking the 
privelige of naming the park on Monroe and 
Bay Streets ‘Elmwood Park.” This was 
granted. 

In January a circulating library was started, 
books from city library being loaned. 

During the months of December, January and 
February five needy families were partially 
cared for by the association. Approximately 
150 garments were given. Six comforters, a 
bed and mattress, besides milk, meat, and 
groceries. Three infant layettes were given 
where needed. 528 lunches of graham crackers 
and milk were given undernourished children. 
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The president, Mrs. Koenig, was instrumental 
in getting four city schools to affiliate with 
State and National. The president was sent 
as a delegate” to Grand Rapids, to the State 
Convention. 

The visiting committee has made 109 calls 
during the year. The president has made 156 
calls at homes and visited each room at Elmwood 
several times. 

The association now has 130 members. 

Twenty-seven plants have been given the 
sick. The association gave a banquet to the 
eighth grade graduates instead of the spectacular 
exercises at the opera house. One hundred and 
twenty people attended this banquet. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Parent-Teacher Association of Gastonia, 
N. C., closed a successful year’s work in a very 
delightful manner when the president, Mrs. T. 
C. Quickle, was hostess at the last meeting of 
the year held on June 25, 1921, at the Country 
Club. Mrs. Quickle’s guests included the 
members of both the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation and the Pre-school Circle and the meeting 
was very largely attended. A brief business 
session was held, the feature of this being the 
announcement of the officers for the coming 
year. Mrs. Joseph H. Separk heads the asso- 
ciation as president with the following officers: 
first vice-president, Mrs. George W. Regan; 
second vice-president, Mrs. J. W. C. Johnson; 
secretary, Mrs. T. E. Summerow; treasurer, 
Mrs. E. T. Switzer; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. C. Highsmith; historian, Mrs. P. W. 
Garland; club editor, Mrs. T. M. Brockman. 

Mrs. Quickle addressed the ‘association in a 
very interesting and charming way, her talk 
being in the nature of a farewell message. She 
expressed her deep appreciation of the support 
of those who worked with her during her term 
of office and Mrs. J. W. C. Johnson paid to 
Mrs. Quickle a very beautiful tribute for her 
loyal and untiring efforts on behalf of the work. 
The association also tendered to the retiring 
president a rising vote of thanks. 

Mrs. J. F. Thomson toasted the retiring 
officers: Mrs. S. A. Robinson toasted the new 
president and her fellow officers, to which Mrs. 
Separk very gracefully responded; and Mrs. 
George W. Regan toasted the Parent-Teacher 
Association as an organization. Punch and 
wafers were served and a delightful social hour 
was enjoyed. 

As the organizer of the local Parent-Teacher 
Association Mrs. Quickle has carried it success- 
fully through the most trying period of its 
existence and is to be highly commended for her 
interest in this splendid work and her efforts 
on its behalf. 

By reason of her splendid executive ability 
and her charming personality the new president, 


Mrs. Separk, is especially well fitted for the 
duties upon which she is entering. She has 
long been one of the most active and prominent 
members of the Women’s Club, serving as vice- 
president for the past two years and having done 
a splendid work as chairman of the health 
committee. 

The officers of the association together with 
the new superintendent of schools, Mr. W. P. 
Grier, and the chairman of committees yet to be 
appointed, will constitute the executive board. 

The Parent-Teacher Associations of Greens- 
boro, N. C., are already laying plans for the 
work of the coming year. Mrs. Arthur Watt 
has been elected president to succeed Mrs. E. 
L.. Stamey; Mrs. H. M. Johnson, vice-president ; 
M. B. Andrews, Secretary; and Mrs.’ A. N. 
Perkins, treasurer. 

The reports from the various associations 
covering the work of the year which has just 
closed are full of interesting items. It would 
take the minds of a great many people all 
working together as one mind fully to understand 
and appreciate the value of the services rendered 
to the schools of Greensboro by the eight active 
Parent-Teacher Associations of the city. The 
reports cover every phase of work from the 
finding of homes for teachers to the clothing of 
children who otherwise would not be able to 
attend school. 

The associations show a combined active 
membership of approximately eight hundred 
patrons, and there is every indication that this 
number will be materially increased during the 
coming year. Dr. George D. Strayer, of 
Columbia University, who is now in the city, 
has just made a very interesting statement: 
“In speaking before the officers of the Public 
Schools of Baltimore, Maryland, about three 
months ago, it gave me a great deal of pleasure 
to be able to say that there is more sensible 
playground equipment on the grounds of one 
school in Greensboro, North Carolina, than there 
is on all of the grounds of the entire city of 
Baltimore.”” The people of Greensboro fully 
appreciate this pleasant remark made by Dr. 
Strayer, and they are indebted to the Parent- 
Teacher Associations for every item of this 
equipment. 

Mrs. E. L. Stamey, the retiring president of 
the city council, has just issued a brief summary 
of the work done by he Council during the 
present year as follows: Through the entertain- 
ment committee, the teachers in the city schools 
were all met at the trains, carried to the O. 
Henry Hotel, and entertained until they were 
given an opportunity to make a selection of the 
homes that were open to them for abiding places 
for the year. This was followed by a brilliant 
reception for them at the Country Club. 

A membership drive was put on in all the 
associations in the beginning of the school term 
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with a net result of eight hundred paid members. 

Physical examinations of all children were 
made by the city physician in coéperation with 
the school nurses. 

The State Parent-Teacher Association was 
entertained at the O. Henry in a two-day session, 
irom which much inspiration and many helpful 
suggestions were received. Especially enlight- 
ening was the lecture on Physical Education 
by Dr. Crompton of Battle Creek, Michigan. 
\ reception was given the delegates and visitors 
by Mrs. E. Sternberger in her delightfully 
informal way. 

Telegrams were sent by the Council at two 
different times to our senators and representa- 
tives in Congress urging their support of the 
Smith-Towner, the Sheppard-Towner, and the 
Fess-Capper Bills. 

Strong resolutions were sent to the legislature 
urging increased appropriations for state schools 
and colleges. 

The one million bond issue for the city schools 
was voted and worked for by the members. 
Motion pictures and travelogues by Dr. Dawson 
were put on in the court house. Codéperated 
with other organizations to get censorship of 
moving pictures, and placed a member on the 
board of censors. 

A mass meeting of parents was held in the 
court house, and a lecture on physical education 
by Dr. E. C. Lindeman was strongly indorsed 
and action taken looking to the employment of 
a physical director of the schools. 

A survey and plans were made for equipping 
the playgrounds for the colored schools, but 
this was deferred until the school grounds might 
be enlarged and improved. 

The importance of the subject of modest dress 
and proper chaperonage in the high school was 
discussed and stressed. A committee was 
appointed to secure the coéperation of other 
organizations, schools, and colleges to unite 
with us in asking the papers to establish an edu- 
cational department with an editor for same. 

The committee has codperated with the 
authorities in enforcing the school attendance 
law, and clothing has been furnished to several 
needy children. 

The Council is pledged to help the ‘ Red 
Cross’’ finance ‘‘Cho Cho” the health charmer, 
during his visit to the city next October. 

In appreciation of the Euterpe Club’s offering 
the children of the city the opportunity of hearing 
the Indian Princess Watahwaso at a nominal 
cost, the Council worked up an overflowing 
house, and manifested a similar appreciation of 
the invitation given by the Rotary Club to hear 
a lecture by Dr. Barker at the North Carolina 
College for Women. 

Speakers were sent to Lexington, Goldsboro, 
Salisbury and Glenwood to help organize Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

The associations were favored by a visit and 


an inspiring lecture by Mrs. M. P. Higgins, 
national president of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Coéperated with other organizations in 
furthering Community Service, and put on a 
stay-in-school drive in the high school. 

A delegate was sent to the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
which met in Washington in April. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Sayre Parent-Teacher Association established 
sewing classes for 576 girls in connection with 
our schools last year, voluntarily giving their 
services. They have continued to do so this 
year also. We also coéperated in having phys- 
ical education introduced into the schools. 

Working in conjunction with the Red Cross, 
we weighed and measured all the school children, 
for the purpose of establishing nutrition classes. 
We have assisted the Junior Red Cross to pur- 
chase four sets of scales for use in this work. 
We have furnished excellent programs, for our 
meetings, Dr. Mary Noble of the State Health 
Department and Dr. Donald Guthrie, surgeon- 
in-chief of the Parker Hospital, being among 
our speakers. 


WASHINGTON 


1. They shall collect data from all the state 
chairmen on their manner of reaching 
the public, the results; sorting all this 
out into a systematic record of every 
state; sending copies to all state 
Press Chairmen. 

Thus every state learns what every other 
state is doing. 


CLEANINGS OF VALUES 


No medium is equal to the newspaper for 
keeping the great national Parent-Teacher 
movement for community development through 
its children, constantly before these communities. 
On the other hand leading papers do well to 
devote regular space to the interests of the 
community Parent-Teacher Associations for it 
is the public. If in that public there does not 
exist a demand to know more of what is to it 
most vital—its children—the newspapers, in 
such a backward district can help the Parent- 
Teacher Association Press people to create such 
a demand. Any community, through gaining 
a broad knowledge of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation activities, the United States over, and 
profiting by it, is bound to grow steadily in 
prosperity. 

State Magazines or Bulletins are invaluable 
for publicity. Also year books with their 
officers communications, and reviews of state 
and local activities for the year. 

The State Organizer and Press Chairman 
should keep in the closest touch. Especially 
need they work together for the rural districts. 
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A paid organizer, as many states now have, is 
most desirable. 

A far cry comes from the rural districts in all 
our states for a greater appreciation of the 
children and their education and welfare. It is 
there the paid organizer’s whole effort is needed. 
The cities can take care of themselves and also 
give out help. 

To the rural paper and problem the publicity 
chairman must give special attention, and, with 
the organizer, study out how best to cover that 
particular field. 


The following extract from the report of the 
chairman of the Home Economics Department 
of the Washington State Branch, is indicative 
of the way that state is working: 

“Oh little homes, ye little homes of love! 

Strength of a man, 

Song of a woman, 

Laugh of a child, 

Glow of a lamp, 

Warmth of a fire; 

Though wild the winds without 

And dark the skies above; 

Oh little homes, ye little lomes of life, 
Ye narrow, walled-in worlds 

Of joys and tears, 

Built of the commonplace, 

Of joys and fears, 

Ye are the salt and sinew of the land!”’ 


Michigan is the first state to offer a reward 
for planting nut trees beside highways. In 
Europe the profit from roadside nut trees assists 
in maintaining roads. Roadside nut trees 
abroad are protected from vandalism by public 
sentiment, and this is true of the nut orchards 
in the principal centers of production in this 
country. 

Centralia has had a hard fight to keep up 
enthusiasm in the work of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations. No one seems to know just the 
reason why. Several of the leaders in the work 
decided not long ago, that it was high time for 
the parents of that town to realize and under- 
stand just what the Parent-Teacher movement 
stands for. A conference of the three circles 
was held and it was decided to reproduce ‘‘ Awak- 
ened Motherhood” as an educational measure. 
How to get a hearing was the problem. Under 
the guise of a joint school entertainment, to 
which the school patrons unfailingly came, by 
families, these courageous child-welfare workers 
accomplished their purpose. Two members 


were chosen from each of the three circles, 
making six. 
at large. 
rehearsed. 
Teachers from each ward school were asked to 


The seventh character was chosen 
Parts were assigned, and carefully 


prepare a representative program number for 
the all-school entertainment. They all coédper- 
ated gladly. This was planned particularly to 
interest the parents in all sections of the town. 

Thus the big community entertainment was 
featured which included the detailed history of 
the work of the Congress of Mothers. 

The result was satisfying, it is reported, for 
now the fathers and mothers of Centralia 
children have a knowledge of the aims and 
purposes of the Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

An unusually happy event marked a recent 
meeting of the Sunnydale Pre-School Circle. 
The most cheery, sweet-tempered and uncom- 
plaining mother in the Circle is expecting her 
fifteenth child. A ‘Stock Shower”’ was arranged 
and 34 mothers were present to show their 
interest. A handsome bassinette on wheels 
contained the assortment of lovely ‘‘baby 
things.” 

The Washington State Branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations is to be credited with initiating, fostering 
and coéperating in developing the movement to 
serve at least one hot lunch dish in the rural 
schools of Washington. ... The success of 
the hot lunch depends upon the zeal and enthu- 
siasm of the teachers or supervisor and the 
definite organization of the work. Twenty-one 
lectures were given during the months of October 
and November reaching 1988 teachers and 
mothers. Twenty-four rural school lunches 
were regularly organized and installed and a 
much larger number reinstated, and assistance 
given in creating an interest in the educational 
features of the school lunch. The cost of in- 
stalling hot lunch in school, plans for organiza- 
tion of the department and menus were given 
out at three county institutes. 


CANADA 


During the week of August 8-14, 1921, there 
will be a Child-Welfare Week at the Muskoka 
Assembly. This assembly is the Canadian 
Chautauqua. During this week Mrs. Ada C. 
Courtice, Toronto, secretary of the Home and 
School Club, will address the assembly on four 
days. Among her subjects are the following: 
How the Home and School Club Movement is Re- 
lated to National Character Building; Some De- 
fects in Ontario Home Life and How the Home 
and School Movement is Helping to Remedy 
Them; Some Defects in Ontario School Life and 
How to Help Remedy Them; The Part the 
Church Plays and Does Not Play in Education; 
and The Sin of Indifference About Education 
and How it works out in Citizenship. 








